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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Pennsylvania Garden Awards 
HE Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has: again this 


Fall made awards to outstanding gardens in the vicinity: 


of Philadelphia. The awards, which were recommended by 
the garden committee after visiting many gardens and giving 
careful consideration to the matter, are as follows: 

A gold medal to Mr. and Mrs. J. Franklin McFadden, ‘‘Radnor Valley 
Farm,’’ Rosemont, for an estate of surpassing beauty and charm. Three dis- 
tinct seasons of bloom—the flowering fruits, the pink and white dogwoods, 
and the delphinium with climbing roses—testify to the skill and taste of 
the owners. ; 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. John Barnes Townsend for their charm- 
ing place ‘‘Montrose,”’ at Radnor, in which the landscaping and the use of 
vistas and views are deserving of admiration. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. George W. Elkins, ‘“‘Chelten House,”’ 
Elkins Park, for their well-rounded estate, including the most exquisite of 
gardens, the coloring and design of which merit unqualified praise. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Sears, Ardmore, for a 
garden of outstanding beauty, both as to design, plant material and color- 
ing, and introducing that most elusive of qualities—‘‘atmosphere.”’ 

A bronze medal to Mrs. Henry S. Jeanes, Devon, for her farmhouse 
garden, the outstanding qualities of which are appropriateness, skill in 
execution and the introduction of the personality of the owner. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
T. McCracken, Germantown, for an inti- 
mate garden of great charm, nestled with 
exquisite taste in the angle of the dwelling- 
house. 


An American Fuchsia 
Society Formed 


With the inception of the Ameri- 
can Fuchsia Society, the increasing 
popularity of the plant beloved of 
our grandmothers will be given 
added impetus. The American 
Fuchsia Society held its first meeting 
on June 6, 1930, in Berkeley, Cal., 
and heroically attacked the difficult 
task of untangling the medley of 
names with which the flower has 
been more and more burdened. 

The society will distribute to its 
members the results of its findings, 
it will establish in public parks and 
botanical gardens named specimens 
of fuchsia plants for identification 
purposes, it will collect all available 
literature on the fuchsia and will 
publish an illustrated list of fuchsia 
Varieties as an aid to the amateur. 

This organization has been 
formed at an opportune moment 
and promises a rich and successful 
future. Central coastal California 
has an ideal climate for the growing 
of the plant. There the house 
fuchsia of the East climbs to the 
roof, many glorious hybrids (with 





Florida’s Famous Big Tree, Protected by the 
State’s Garden Clubs 


hopelessly: mixed names) grace the patios, and the fuchsia 
species, such as the tree fuchsia, the brilliant wild fuchsias 
cf Mexico, the tiny Fuchsia thymifolia and the interesting 
creeping fuchsia are frequent and flourishing dwellers in 
gardens. 


Coming Chrysanthemum Show in Chicago 


The annual chrysanthemum show at Garfield Park Con- 
servatory, Chicago, will be opened officially on Saturday, 
November 8, and continue until November 30. During this 
period the conservatory will remain open from 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. daily and Sunday. According to August Koch, chief 
florist, there will be approximately 350,000 exquisite blooms 
on exhibition, representing 575 varieties of chrysanthemums 
and including close to 7,000 pot plants. The conservatory is 
justly proud of its seedlings, many of which are notable be- 
cause of their quilled and tubular petals and lovely coloring. 
Baskets of dainty chrysanthemums, suspended overhead, will 
contain blossoms of the conservatory’s white and yellow seed- 
lings, with as many as a thousand blooms to a single basket. 

There will be a collection of 
hardy chrysanthemums that do well 
in the Chicago region staged pri- 
marily for home gardeners who de- 
sire information on new varieties 
that are dependable. 

It is suggested that flower lovers 
desiring to know more about the 
methods of culture, origination of 
varieties and flower arrangement, 
should make a request for guide 
service at the conservatory, which is 
available without charge. There is 
no charge for admission. Garfield 
Park Conservatory is located on 
Lake Street and Central Park Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


Protecting a Famous Tree 


Florida has a giant cypress in the 
newly created, six-acre Seminole 
County Park, which may be con- 
sidered one of the wonders of the 
South. This great tree is 42.9 feet 
in circumference at its base. From 
its great trunk one giant log 70 feet 
in length, with an average diameter 
of more than nine feet, might be 
cut. Its scarred top, decapitated per- 
haps in the time of Julius Cesar, 
rises 126 feet above the path at its 
base. The diameter of this tree is 
17% feet and its age is at least 
3,500 years. 

In order that this tree may be 
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treasured for many years to come, the Florida Federation of 
Garden Clubs has erected about it an ornamental and protec- 
tive iron fence, six feet high. A good road is being constructed 
to the park where it stands, and many visitors are expected 
to pay it tribute from year to year. 


Orchid Exhibition in Washington 


The American Orchid Society held its fourth annual exhi- 
bition in Washington, D. C., October 16-17-18, the flowers 
being staged in the large ballroom of the Willard Hotel. 
Unexpectedly warm weather interfered somewhat with the 
keeping qualities of the flowers and several heavy losses were 
experienced. Nevertheless, the exhibition contained a great 
number of choice plants and several groups which were ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

Mr. Albert C. Burrage of Boston (Frederick Pocock, 
grower) won first in the class for amateurs with a large 
group staged with exceptional skill. No less than 25 genera 
were represented and as the group was arranged in arched bays 
and set off with ferns and palms, the effect was exceedingly 
good. Mr. Burrage was awarded two gold medals, one being 
that of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for the most 
artistic exhibit in the show. 

The second prize was won by Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Dixon 
of Philadelphia, Pa., (Oliver Lines, grower) with a less 
spectacular group but one which contained orchids of sur- 
passing quality. 

Mrs. William K. duPont of Wilmington, Del., won first 
in the 50-foot group, displaying excellent cattleya hybrids. 
In the group of 30 square feet Mrs. Mary A. House, Chadds 
Ford, Pa., was first. 

Mr. Burrage won first in the 50-foot group of vandas, the 
plants being arranged on cork and including half a dozen 
species and hybrids. 

The gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
for the most original exhibit in the show was won by W. H. 
Jewell, New Rochelle, N. Y., with a very interesting group 
of odontoglossums. The gold medal of the Horticultural 
Society of New York was awarded to Thomas Young Nur- 
series, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J., for the best single orchid 
flower in the show. 

An exhibition gold medal was awarded to Mr. Burrage for 
a group of cypripedium species and hybrids; a large silver 
medal to Joseph Manda Co., West Orange, N. J., for a dis- 
play of cut orchids; a large silver medal to Butterworth’s, for 
table orchids in variety; a silver medal to Edward Roehrs, 
Rutherford, N. J., for a group of orchids in variety; a silver 
medal to W. A. Manda, Orange, N. J., for a group of or- 
chids; and a silver medal to Charles Siegwart, for a group of 
cattleyas and laeliocattleyas. 

Mrs. Elinor A. Linder, of the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
was awarded the American Orchid Society’s large gold medal 
for the outstanding work which she is doing in the raising of 
orchids from seeds. Butterworth’s showed an American- 
grown seedling, Cattleya Thayeriana, raised 40 years ago, 
and exhibited to show the advance in orchid culture since that 
time. A vote of thanks was given for this exhibit. 


Among the other awards were the following: 


Group embracing at least six genera or bigeneric hybrids, not to exceed 
100 square feet—first, gold medal, George E. Baldwin Co., Mamaroneck, 
3 2 second, exhibition gold medal, Orchidwood, Inc., New Rochelle, 

Group embracing at least three genera or bigeneric hybrids, not to exceed 
50 square feet—first, exhibition gold medal, Thomas Roland, Inc., 
Nahant, Mass.; second, silver medal, O. M. Tucker, Columbus, Ohio. 

Group embracing at least three genera or bigeneric hybrids, not to exceed 
30 square feet—first, silver medal, Lager & Hurrell, Summit, N. J. 

Group of cypripedium hybrids, not to exceed 25 square feet—first, 
silver medal, Thomas Roland, Inc., Nahant, Mass.; second, exhibition 
silver medal, Butterworth’s, Framingham, Mass. 

Display of cut orchids—first, gold medal, Joseph C. Widener, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; second, silver medal, Butterworth’s, Framingham, Mass. 


Basket of orchids arranged for effect—first, Gude Bros. Co., Washington. 
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Experts Discuss Chrysanthemums 


to first monthly meeting of the season of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York was held at the office of the so- 
ciety, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, on Wednesday, 
October 8. This society has innovated a very interesting ac- 
tivity which promises to be successful. It is a round table 
discussion in connection with these meetings. They are held 
on the second Wednesday of each month with the exception 
of November and March. The round table discussion will 
begin at 2:30 and will be conducted by a person well versed 
in whatever subject is chosen. 

Mr. James Stuart of the Constable estate in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., spoke on ‘‘Garden Chrysanthemums’’ at the October 
8 meeting and gave his audience an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions. Mr. Stuart advised his hearers to give hardy chrysan- 
themums a fairly rich soil and a sunny position and to select 
varieties that are hardy and bloom early. The fault with 
European chrysanthemums grown in America is that the 
stems harden in mid-Summer and when the cool nights start 
in August the flowering is put back. A variety that has over- 
come this is Wolverine. Early flowering is desirable so that 
they will be through by November in order that the garden 
may be cleaned up for bulbs. The later varieties of chrysan- 
themums should be grown in a patch for cut flowers and pro- 
tected from the elements. In order not to have space in the 
garden filled throughout the Summer by plants without flow- 
ers, the chrysanthemums may be carefully lifted when they 
set their buds and planted in the spots that need brightening. 
A simple way of doing this is to put them in five- or six-inch 
pots in rows in the cutting garden in May and about the first 
of September to lift them and put them in the garden, break- 
ing the pots if necessary in order not to hurt the roots. 

Hot dry Summers cause chrysanthemums to bloom late. 
The best white and light pink varieties are Normandie and 
Provence. Early Frost is a very good white. Firelight is prob- 
ably the best of the pink shades but its foliage is not good 
when grown outdoors. The Yellow Normandie is one of the 
best. Glory of Seven Oaks is very much the same, but Nor- 
mandie is the better. Evelyn, reddish bronze, is one of the 
best we have; Ruth Cummings, an American variety, Indian 
bronze, is a very fine one, too; and Zenobia is a good yellow. 
Mrs. J. Willis Martin is apricot bronze. 

The questioning which followed Mr. Stuart's talk brought 
out the following information: Of the 200 varieties grown 
by him only 19 had foliage suitable for outdoor weather. 
The white and the magenta chrysanthemums of colonial 
times, the names of which are not known, are still the most 
suitable for growing in Maine. In order to collect seeds from 
the hardy chrysanthemums the plants must be dug up and 
matured in greenhouses. The English and French were puz- 
zled as to how to get seeds. One grower, before they had 
greenhouses, put them up against his chimney and collected 
the seeds. 

Mr. Arthur Herrington of Madison, N. J., was next asked 
to tell of his experience with chrysanthemums. He said that 
if there is any doubt about the hardiness of a garden chrysan- 
themum a few should be lifted in the Fall and put in a cold- 
frame. In the Spring break them apart, allowing two or 
three shoots to a cluster. 

In the ensuing round table discussion the following addi- 
tional information developed. Mr. Stuart advised that chrys- 
anthemums require a sunny position, so shading them should 
only be resorted to in the middle of the Summer—July and 
August. He said that they are not particular about fertilizers 
if the soil is really rich. Horse manure and bone meal are both 
very good. He puts on the fertilizer in the Spring before the 
chrysanthemums are planted, but uses none later and very 
little water. They like an alkaline soil. He plants them the 
middle of April and pinches them the middle of May. They 
get two pinchings. At the end of June or middle of July he 
takes off the soft point, prepares the soil one foot deep, and 
gives them good drainage. 
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Californian Calochorti 
for Eastern Gardens 


r ‘HE great beauty of the native Californian calo- 
chortus or mariposa lily is a temptation to all 
adventurous gardeners. Although increasingly 

popular as indoor plants, many hundreds of half hardy 

bulbs have perished in a forced attempt to brave the 
rigors of the eastern Winter. A few suggestions as to 
the hardy species and the necessary cultural require- 
ments may help check this slaughter of the innocents. 

There are native to California at least 24 species of 
mariposa tulip (for the genus is more nearly related to 
the tulip than the lily) as well as many quite distinct 
varieties. The foliage is inconspicuous. One, or some- 
times two leaves appear early and usually die before 
the flowering period is over. The flowers are borne 
singly and terminally or in loose clusters and they are 
either globe-shaped or open-campanulate. Many have 
conspicuous glands either upon the surface of the petals 
or depressed in a little pocket. The species is determined 
by the shape of the flower, the aspect of the gland and 
the structure of the distinctive hairs with which these 
glands are covered. 

There are low mariposas and tall ones, desert mari- 
posas, mountain mariposas, mariposas of the coastal 
regions and of the interior valleys and hillsides. Most 
of these are unfitted for the eastern garden. If given 
perfect drainage and kept on the dry side many can be 
successfully grown as house plants. Moist conditions 
will certainly cause failure and if water is entirely 
withheld, the result will be that of a dry year in their 
native habitat—the bulb will either not bloom at all 
or the flower will be very small. However you will still 
have the bulb, whereas with excessive moisture it will 
rot. The best guide to success is the bulb’s natural 
growing condition. Sandy soil and sun for the desert mari- 
posas, heavy clay or adobe for most valley species, humus and 
gravel for those from the mountains, light soil and one-half 
shade for those from the coast. 

Many species might, in the East, be wintered over provid- 
ing special care was given. But there are four reliably hardy 
calochorti. C. Leichtlini varies in height according to its loca- 
tion. On the rich slopes of lower mountains it sometimes 
exceeds two feet and upon wind-swept Sierran crests at an 
altitude of over 9000 feet I have found it an inch and a half 
high. Each cream-yellow petal carries a red-brown blotch 
above a gland fuzzy with golden hairs. This mariposa needs 
light soil rich with humus and mixed with shale or gravel. 

C. Nuttalli, the sego-lily, is a plant of the eastern slopes of 
the Sierra mountains and travels the Great Basin into the 
Rockies where it becomes the state flower of Utah. It grows 
from three to 18 inches high and will stand’ more moisture 
than C. Leichtlinii although perfect drainage is essential to its 
well being. The flowers are from white to shades of purple, 
often with a deep purple spot near the gland. Conditions 
obtaining on dry mountain slopes should be emulated. C. 
macrocarpus is from the dry sandy soil of the northeastern 
portion of the state and is one of the most beautiful species. 
The pointed petals are of deep lilac, sometimes banded, and 
often with a green line running down the back. The flowers, 
like those of the two preceding species, are open-campanulate. 
C. nudus, the Sierra star tulip, has clusters of white, or pale 
lilac flowers. Rich, well drained humus is needed to make 
happy this charming, low growing mariposa of the open pine 
woods or mountain meadows. 


Carmel, Calif. —Lester Rowntree. 
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The Mariposa Tulip 


A Good Tall Hawkweed 


| paadd of the hawkweeds are of little garden value, and 
some are troublesome weeds. Too many of them spread 
too rapidly by roots or seeds to find any place in a refined bor- 
der. Yet one species, grown under the name of Hieractum um- 
bellatum, is as worthy of a place of honor as is boltonia or 
New England aster. It does not spread by root or seed, but 
makes a permanent clump like phlox. It reaches at least four 
feet, and blooms through September and into the hard frosts 
of October, a true companion of the tall Autumn composites. 
Of course the flower heads are yellow, like a small dandelion, 
but in broad, flat corymbs, less heavy than helenium, and a 
good companion for asters and boltonias. It sets seed freely, 
and is of easiest culture. Spring transplanting is to be pre- 
ferred. It is strange that some seeker of better Autumn peren- 
nials has not found value in this yellow Autumn “‘aster.”’ 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Lexington (Mass.)° Botanic Garden. 


Poetaz Group of Narcissi 


Lo poetaz group of narcissi has always been popular in 
the Northern and Middle States because it gives the gar- 
dener a chance to grow outdoors the bunch-flower varieties 
that are descended in part from the tender Narcissus tazetta. 
The cross was originally made in Holland 40 or more years 
ago and there are a number of fine varieties available in this 
country at reasonable prices at the present time. Among the 
white types are Early Perfection, Laurens Koster, Antigone 
and Sycamore, while among the best yellows are Haemon, 
Orange Cup and Sovereign. All are relatively late in blooming. 
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Dr. Ernest H. Wilson 


LL the world is familiar now with the tragedy which 
snuffed out the life of Dr. Ernest H. Wilson and his wife 
on Wednesday, October 15, when their automobile skidded 
and plunged over a 40-foot embankment near the city of 
Worcester, Mass. The gathering of prominent men and 
women at the funeral in Trinity Church, Boston, on the fol- 
lowing Saturday gave evidence of the great esteem in which 
Dr. Wilson and his wife were held. 

Gradually, but very slowly, Dr. Wilson’s associates in the 
Arnold Arboretum, the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
the editorial offices of Horticulture, the Horticultural Club of 
Boston, the Academy of Science and elsewhere are adjusting 
themselves to the new conditions which have been brought 
about by the sudden loss of a man whose inexhaustible 
energy, driving power, force of character and extraordinary 
knowledge caused his fellow workers to turn to him for guid- 
ance and leadership. The extent of this loss cannot be realized 
yet, even by those directly affected. Perhaps this is fortunate, 
for such realization in its fullness would be overwhelming. 

Few persons appreciate the many directions in which Dr. 
Wilson's influence was exerted. It reached to every part of the 
country and to many lines 
of endeavor. It was a potent 
force in almost every branch 
of horticulture; it played 
constantly over the garden 
club movement; it dealt 
directly and powerfully on 
the publication of horti- 
cultural literature, and it 
touched forcefully the 
horticultural exhibitions of 
the country, most particu- 
larly, of course, those of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 

Dr. Wilson’s knowledge 
of plant material was pro- 
found and based largely on 
personal observation. His 
memory was almost un- 
canny and his ability to 
interpret scientific matters 
in the language of the lay- 
man gave to his many 
books and magazine articles 
a human touch which is 
usually missing in the writ- 
ings of scientists. Other men 
will take his place in the 
field of human endeavor but 
none can fill the unique 
position which he occupied 
in the field of horticulture. 


The Late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson 
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Gone, Ernest Wilson 


RARE and forceful character, strong in body, strong in 

mind, of tireless energy—of boundless ambition, of keen 
foresight—fearlessly courageous in emergencies, with an accu- 
rate and tfained mind, intolerant of sham and with a marvel- 
ous memory — Mr. Wilson made his place in the world 
outstanding among millions. A lover of plants and plants- 
men, he did what he was born to do—made known to the 
people of the north temperate zone more new, rare and beau- 
tiful flowering shrubs than anyone had ever done before, and 
in doing this he literally made the whole world more beauti- 
ful. His fame will endure as long as civilization itself. 

—Albert C. Burrage 


President, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


In Memory of Ernest Henry Wilson 


E all loved Mr. Wilson because of his boyish honesty 

and enthusiasm, not only for the beautiful trees and 
flowers he brought to our gardens, but for his friends as well. 
The last letter I had from him about the monument for 
Henry Harold Welch Pearson in the beautiful garden of 
Kirstenbosch, near Cape Town, South Africa, he wrote of 
Professor Sargent, as he often loved to speak of him as ‘‘Our 
Chief.’’ For we both felt that the words inscribed on the stone 
beneath Pearson's beautiful white-marble cross would apply 
equally well to Charles Sprague Sargent. Now we who are 
left would apply them also to Ernest Henry Wilson,—‘‘Ye 
who seek his monument, look around.”’ 

The last time Mr. Wilson spoke to the boys at Hillcrest 
Gardens, which he was often kind enough to do, his pictures 
were of South Africa and I had been looking forward to see- 
ing them all through my South African trip but when the 
day came I was too desperately ill to see them. This was on 
the last Wednesday of June in 1929. Now we can never pay 
the debt that Hillcrest Gardens owes to Mr. Wilson for his 
kindness in speaking to our boys or for the many plants and 
seeds he has given us from the Arnold Arboretum, for he has 
gone forth into the splendor 
of the sunset and we are left 
to carry on. 

In the plants he has 
brought to our American 
gardens and in his books he 
has left us a splendid in- 
heritance. For a man of his 
vital energy it would have 
been hard to grow old. This 
one stroke of fate has spared 
him. Miss him! There seems 
to be no one who can ever 
begin to take the place of 
this executive officer, trained 
scientist and friend. But he 
has gone forth with his. 
banners flying in the com- 
pany of his loved compan- 
ion, and with his dearly 
loved daughter well settled 
in her new home among the 
interests in which her father 
delighted. It is left for us. 
who knew and admired him 
to carry on in recognition 
of the full and gallant life 
he lived among us—Ernest: 
Henry Wilson. 


—M. R. Case. 


Hillcrest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 
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A Tribute From J. Horace McFarland 


bn an acquaintance of more than a generation of time 
among horticultural workers, writers and plant lovers, 
I can say that Ernest H. Wilson had achieved and maintained 
a position in America which made him unique. 

For more than twenty years, beginning with the time when 
Professor Sargent first suggested to me that I go with Mr. 
Wilson to China as his photographer, I have known of him. 
In 1913 began the direct personal acquaintance, since which 
time a constant interchange of correspondence, meeting and 
similar mutual intercourse has continued. I thought I knew 
him face to face, but his first great book, ‘“‘A Naturalist in 
Western China,’ opened up to me other depths of his mind 
which later writings have only more deeply sounded. 

It is never safe to say that any man is unreplaceable, but I 
do not know how Mr. Wilson can be replaced. There are 
doubtless other men of vast plant knowledge and with keen 
and critical memories. There are other men of agreeable per- 
sonality. America is not without men of energy and vision. 
To get all these three important factors in one man, and to 
follow the record of the man who has had 
such a profound influence on American 
gardens, is hard to expect. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Penn. 


Pennsylvania’s Tribute 


‘ts Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
wishes to express its deep regret for the 
tragic death of Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Wilson. 
Dr. Wilson’s loss will be felt all over 
America, and we in Philadelphia who 
knew him personally extend our most 


sincere sympathy. 
—C. Frederick C. Stout. 


President, Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Connecticut’s Appreciation 


O the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety we extend our deepest sympathy, 
together with a feeling of tremendous loss. 
We are grateful indeed that we can claim 
Mr. Wilson as a recent guest. His words of 
approbation and his cheerful temperament 
will remain a cherished memory. ’Tis not 
for us to mourn but to glory in it that we knew such a man 
as Ernest H. Wilson. 
—Lafayette J. Robertson, Jr. 
Secretary, Connecticut Horticultural Society 


New Annuals From South Africa 


ANY new annuals are coming from South Africa, 

among them are several with the daisy form of flower. 

All know Arctotis grandis, with its blue center and weak 

stem, but how many have grown the new dwarf arctotis with 

orange and bronze flowers and a firm stem that is ideal for 
flower arrangements? 

Anthemis arabicum is another new annual, with lacy gray 
foliage and a yellow daisy flower. The seedlings should be set 
two feet apart, as they will make a rounded plant with well 
spaced flowers, that may be cut at the root and used as a com- 
plete flower arrangement. 

Gazanias are so old that they have been forgotten, and are 
new again. The small type of flower has been superceded by 
the new hybrids, which are so lovely that everyone who sees 
them will want them. The silver Lindley medal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society was awarded recently to T. Hay, Esq., 
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of West Lodge, Hyde Park, for a collection of these large 
flowered varieties, the colors of which range from white to 
yellow, through orange, crimson, bronze, purple, and even 
blue, some of the darker varieties having peacock spots at the 
base of the petals. Gazanias should be sown early, under glass, 
and will flower from July on. 

Ursinia anethoides is a brilliant orange daisy from the Cape 
of Good Hope, which has long wiry stems carrying a two- 
inch flower, excellent for cutting. Unlike many South African 
composites, it does not close until nearly dark. It is equally 
good for a pot plant or a bedding plant. Dimorphothecas are 
not new, but the brilliant apricot and lemon colored varieties 
which are now fixed, are a most attractive addition to the 
garden. 

One of the most gorgeous sights that greeted members of 
the International Horticultural Congress at Sutton’s Trial 
Grounds at Slough, last Summer, was a large block of Veni- 
dium fastuosum. The plants are about three feet high, with 
gray-green, deeply cut foliage and brilliant orange flowers 
about five inches in diameter. The purple-black zone around 
the center adds to its brilliancy. Seed should be started in 





Venidium Fastuosum, Which Is Handsome in Flower but Difficult to Start 


March, as germination is slow and difficult. Amateurs will 
perhaps have better success with V. calendulaceum, a similar 
plant, not quite so tall, and with a paler zone around the dark 
center. Both varieties are prolific bloomers through the Sum- 
mer and Autumn. 

A South African annual that does not have the daisy form 
is heliophila, a lovely blue, white-eyed flower which grows in 
long racemes. This is better for pot culture than for the gar- 
den, and is very pretty when combined with the orange ursinia 
or the apricot dimorphotheca. 


Peabody, Mass. —NMrs. H. H. Buxton. 


“Garden Gossip”’ of Virginia 


t tx list of garden club publications which appeared in 
Horticulture for October 1 gave “Garden Gossip,’”’ pub- 
lished by the Garden Club of Virginia, as a bi-monthly 
magazine. Since April of this year Garden Gossip has been 
published every month. It is edited by Mrs. Joseph G. Walker 
of Woodberry Forest, Va., with Mrs. Lewis B. Willis of 
Orange, Va., as assistant editor. It is filled with interesting 
and valuable material, written largely by members of the 
Garden Club of Virginia, and is an important factor in dis- 
seminating horticultural information. 
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HIS has not been a happy year for primroses; despite the 

use of salt hay as a covering for plants not shaded by trees 
during the late afternoon, my losses have been severe. Primula 
denticulata, which I had hitherto considered more resistant 
to sunshine, was a terrible sufferer, three-fourths of my stock 
fading away. P. japonica behaved somewhat erratically, for 
under the same conditions, some plants melted and others 
came through. A few hundred very small ones set out beneath 
trees last Fall, as well as a larger batch of P. pulverulenta, 
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on a slope. The explanation is that they never at any time 
were exposed to full sunshine, and had the well cultivated 
ground. I have repeatedly noted that nothing, planted on 
newly turned up ground in my garden, does so well as when 
planted on soil that has been turned over several seasons. 
The batches of P. japonica and P. pulverulenta put out last 
Fall, had to go on newly broken up land, and despite cow 
dung, rotted leaves and several doses of chemical fertilizers, 
they never kept pace with the pink pulverulenta plants, al- 





Primula Pulverulenta, veda by the Late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson and Probably the 
Best of the Hardy Primroses Now in Cultivation 


stood the heat better, though around August they looked bad 
because some night-feeding caterpillar which I could never 
find despite flashlight hunting, stripped most of the foliage. 
However, after the rains, they came back well. The new pink 
Bartley strain of P. pulverulenta fared better, for while they 
were not sown until last Fall, and were not taken from the 
seed bed until May, they had the advantage of being put on 
ground that had been worked three seasons and were pro- 
tected by low-spreading fruit trees. These plants kept growing 
all through the season and are now veritable cabbages, yet 
they received no more water than the others and are growing 


though the latter were sown six months later. I assume that 
newly broken up land is insufficiently aérated and does not 
retain as much moisture as longer worked ground. 

I paid dearly for selecting a moist but open situation for 
P. rosea. The 50 or so plants that I had worked up from one 
plant during the past six years or so are no more. These 
clumps, with six or more crowns each, flowered gloriously in 
April, but after the heat started, trouble began. Thinking 
them safe under the hay, I left the rosea plants alone instead 
of, as in former years, shifting to shadier quarters. P. Veitchii 
also collapsed, but the auriculas in the same position, stuck it 
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out well, as did several forms of the japonica type. P. helo- 
doxa, P. Beesiana and P. Bulleyana vanished. 


The English polyanthus, of which I put out some 2500 
divisions during June and then covered with hay where not 
shaded, came through splendidly, especially under the fruit 
trees, but the double lavender primrose which had flowered 
and grown so magnificently on a rocky slope, for two years, 
resented being taken away from their rock companions. Of 
the 400 divisions put out more than half faded away and 
those left will make no great showing next season, I fear. 
However, since I have a nice batch of seedlings of the Murray 
Thompson strain which is expected to produce a number of 
doubles in a variety of colors, I am not grieving. These seed- 
lings have been under slats all the season and I may say here, 
that one sure way of growing primroses of all kinds, is to 
keep them under slats all through the Summer. But when 
one’s stock runs into hundreds and they are grown for dec- 
orative purposes, slat-covered beds are not possible. 

As a seedling year, this has been discouraging. I never 
germinated so many varieties with such success, but I could 
not hold them. I thought my idea of a frame with sashes well 
elevated on a framework and slat shades would safeguard the 
seedlings from sunshine and storms, but the terrific heat was 
too much for them, and what did not die from this cause, the 
wretched crickets or some other undiscoverable bugs ate and 
so my hopes of having good batches of P. florinde, P. Bul- 
leyana, P. Inverleith, Red Hugh and P. Anisdora, have van- 
ished. However, I derive some comfort in the knowledge that 
the new Bartley pulverulenta, the Murray Thompson double 
primroses and Weston’s ox blood red hybrid Ja‘‘onica pul- 
verulenta will, all being well, flower next season, and that I 
already have germinating, the new Hall strain of denticulata 
and a few other sorts. 


A writer in Horticulture recently discussed the supposed 
reversion of pansies to Johnny Jump-ups. Doubtless these 
wildings are reversions from pansies that have escaped and 
become more or less common in some sections, but this takes 
several years. I know of no species of American viola that in 
any way resembles the flowers which are called Ladies’ De- 
lights, but reversions of this character come slowly. Any 
strain of viola or pansy seed is likely to give inferior types 
which seed freely and in successive years they would, because 
of their hardiness and free seeding, be the only kind to sur- 
vive, the larger flowered sorts simply dying out through 
neglect. 

But it is not a matter of real reversion from large-flowered 
pansies to wildings; rather is it a case of survival of the fittest. 
Actually, I doubt whether Johnny Jump-ups are pure Viola 
tricolor, inasmuch as they possess the hardy, resistant charac- 
ter of V. lutea, which thrives in pastures and on hillsides in 
England, whereas V. tricolor is usually found in the fields. 
Without doubt, the Johnny Jump-up could, by selection and 
good cultivation, be brought back to something akin to the 
modern pansy, but when one considers that the pansy has 
been cultivated about 250 years and that it has been in com- 
merce fully half that time, it may be taken for granted that 
many years would elapse before Johnny Jump-up could be 
made to equal the giant pansy of today. 


Miscellaneous Daffodils 


Many small-flowered daffodils are included under this 
heading. A few of them, such as the very early N. lobularis 
nanus and the very late N. gracilis do well under ordinary 
garden conditions, but most of them require rock gardens. 
Those who have such a favored spot for different plants 
should try N. bulbocodium, N. cyclamineus and N. trian- 
drus. All are very small and very lovely. 
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Trained Fruit Trees in 
American Gardens 


oe fruit trees in European gardens always excites 
the admiration and often the envy of American visitors. 
This is especially true when these trees are trained in espalier 
or cordon form on brick walls. Perhaps there are reasons for 
using this method of cultivation in Europe, which do not pre- 
vail in America, where garden space is more abundant and 
where climatic conditions are in some ways more favorable. 
On the other hand, there are no good reasons why trained 
fruit trees should not be seen frequently in small gardens in 
this country, as well as on large estates, to which they have 
been mostly restricted in the past. Probably the difficulty ex- 
perienced in finding the proper material has been an influence 
in preventing the use of trained trees, but this difficulty no 
longer exists and the cost of trees, which have been started in 
either espalier or cordon form, is by no means prohibitive. 
Trained trees enable the owners of small properties to utilize 





Pear Tree Trained in Espalier Form 


wall space which might otherwise be wasted. The side of a 
building or a board fence may thus be made to produce sur- 
prisingly large crops of choice apples, pears, peaches, cherries 
and even nectarines. Only three years are required ordinarily 
for these trees to reach the bearing age and, apart from their 
practical value, they lend a touch of the “‘old world’’ to the 
garden which is seen all too rarely in this country. 

When choosing the location for the trees, gardeners in the 
central portion of the country should avoid southern expo- 
sure on walls running east and west, which are too hot. A 
western exposure is best, particularly on walls, and a north- 
side planting will produce a later crop of fruit. Inversely, 
north of the 43 degree latitude where peaches and other tender 
fruits often fail, splendid crops may be produced on trained 
trees facing the south and protected by walls. 

Suggested locations for the trees, which are available in 
various forms such as single cordons, U-shaped, double U- 
and fan-shaped, are against boundary walls, terrace walls, 
woven wood fences, along specially built espalier rails or lat- 
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Autumn 
Planting 








Now You Will be Able to 
Enjoy These Good Roses 


Eminent Rosarians selected these twelve Roses for their exquisite 
color, freedom of bloom, rugged growth. They are uncommon 
Roses, not found in ordinary gardens. 
Etoile de Hollande. Brilliant rod. Mme. Butterfly. Light gw dy and gold, 
Rev. F. Page-Reberts. Golden yellow. | Mrs. Charles Bell. Shell pink 
: Miss Rowena Thom. Fiery rose. 
Dame Edith Helen. Clear pink. Red Radiance. Deep rose-red. 
Lady Margaret Stewart. Copper and | Edel. Pure ivory white. 
gold. Willowmere. Pink and gold. 
Mme. Edouard Herriot. Coral red. Mrs. Henry Morse. Pink and yellow. 
These 12 Roses (one of each) for $10 
Any 6 for $6 
Delivered Free to Your Home 


Several new Climbing Roses and favorite Hybrid Tea Roses at special 
Autumn prices, Magnolias, Japanese Cherries, and Lilacs are presented 
in our new Autumn Booklet of Shrubs, Evergreens and Perennials. 
A copy will be mailed on request to those who expect to plant this Fall, 
if Horticulture is mentioned. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 











/ to Plant Schling 
Quality Bulbs 
This Fall 







Order them now! Tip-top bulbs at rock-bottom 
prices. For example 


100 Darwin Tulips $4.00 


Choicest, first size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling’s special mixture of ten 
of the finest named varieties—not the ordinary field grown mixture. 
A $6.00 value for $4.00 or, if you prefer, 50 bulbs for $2.25 


SIX SPLENDID COLLECTIONS 
100 Single Early Tulips—10 named varieties Bloom April and May vg - 
100 Double Early Tulips—in 10 named varieties .............++ 
100 Darwin Tulips—in 10 named varieties. Immense flowers. May 














CE iat 0-09 6 Rs Sea ES Rae e eae aee cara 6.00 
100 Cottage Tulips—in 10 named varieties. Grandmother's tulips 
more beautiful than ever. May and June ............... 6.50 
100 Breeder or Art Tulips—5 named varieties. Wonderful shades 
of bronze, orange, buff and apricot. May and June ...... 8.00 
100 Parrot or Orchid Tulips—in 5 named varieties ............. 7.00 
ALSO THESE LOVELY HERALDS OF SPRING 
500 Bulbs—a $23.00 value-G 16 
100 Crocus in 4 named varieties .............. $5.50 
100 Scilla Sibirica (Blue Squills) ............ 5.50 
pee EN ni ok wacigebé0Ce seen andes 4.50 
LOO Bime Grape TVOOMIRS 2c cccccccccesececs 4.00 
100 Chionodoxa (Glory of the Snow) ......... 8.50 





Virginia Grown Daffodils and Narcissi for 
Naturalizing and Lawn Planting 
100 for $8.50 1000 for $80.00 
OUR Old Dominion Collection in choicest mixture of airy and medium 
Trumpets, short cupped and lovely Poet's varieties. All first quality bulbs 
grown in Virginia where their culture has flourished since Colonial days. 


These bulbs being native, are fully acclimatized and none better can be grown 
anywhere. 











Our new Bulb Book — list of choice bulbs 
for in or outdoor planting—free on request 


° ° MADISON AVE. 
MAX SCHLING NEAR S8TH Sr. 
SEEDSMEN, INc. VU New York City 
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tice, or even on buildings. In every instance, pruning, spray- 
ing, fertilizing and harvesting can be done conveniently. 

It is advisable to plant trained fruit trees about five inches 
away from a wall. This is done to permit expansion of the 
trunk of the tree, as well as to keep it from direct contact with 
the wall. Such treatment is particularly necessary when plant- 
ing nectarines and peaches, with a southern exposure. It is 
especially important when the planting is against chimneys, 
where there is likely to be undue heat. 

It must be admitted that one should be a fruit fancier to 
undertake the cultivation of trained fruit trees, because they 
require more than ordinary care, particularly in regard to 
pruning, in spite of the fact that all such trees are grafted 
on special dwarfing stock. Side branches of apples must be 
pruned to about-two inches during July, August and Septem- 
ber, while the new top growth should be Winter-pruned to 
two feet. 

Peaches and nectarines require a different treatment. New 
shoots must be pinched back to two eyes in Summer, with the 
result that two new shoots are produced. The next Spring, 
one of these is left to flower and fruit, but the other is again 
cut back to two eyes. In this way, new wood is made each sea- 
son. In every instance, superfluous and misplaced shoots must 
be pinched off during the Summer months. Plums may require 
annual lifting when young to prevent heavy growth. Avoid 
too rich soil for peaches and nectarines lest they “go to 
wood.” 

Popular varieties of apples may be had in trained trees, such 
as Baldwin, Fameuse, Gravestein, McIntosh and Northern 
Spy. A cooking cherry particularly suited to northern expo- 
sures is Morello. Contrary to popular belief, nectarines are 
hardy even as far north as Boston. In fact, one of the old 
favorites, Boston, was grown from a peach stone by T. Lewis 
of Boston, Mass. Now, with warm protection and trained 
trees, an increased variety of fruits may be grown even in an 
intimate town garden. 


Irises as W. K. Dykes Knew Them 


FoR 25 years the late W. K. Dykes wrote about the iris 
for English and French garden journals. His knowledge 
was profound and he wrote with ease and grace. These arti- 
cles have now been collected in one volume, making a store- 
house of information.* 

Writing from an English point of view, Dykes recom- 
mended that lime be applied to bearded irises in the form of 
mortar rubble ‘‘for this, besides supplying lime seems to 
improve the texture both of heavy and light soils.’’ With 
mortar rubble practically inaccessible to garden makers in 
this country, it is gratifying to know that Dykes suggested 
slaked lime as a substitute, at least on heavy soils. This 
should be applied when the beds are being dug or in Autumn 
to established beds. 

No one can read Dykes without being impressed with the 
fact that he was painstakingly observant of every detail. This 
is reflected in his comments on the Winter character of irises 
in relation to their origins—‘‘climate-characters’’ as he styled 
them. One paragraph is particularly significant, as follows: 

“Among the apogon irises there are many examples of both 
mild-winter and cold-winter characters. Thus J. longipetala, 
I. Douglastana, I. Purdyt, and other species from the Califor- 
nian coastal region are evergreen here, while J. missouriensis, 
from the mountainous region in which the Missouri rises, is 
practically only a form of J. longipetala, which behaves as 
a cold-winter plant (without foliage all Winter). The flow- 
ers of the two species are almost indistinguishable.”’ 

Dykes had an amazing knowledge of iris varieties and 
species and, although he introduced an extensive list of irises 
including Amber, Goldcrest, Harmony, Moonlight and 
Wedgewood, his chief interest was in the natural species, 





*"‘Dykes on Irises,"’ compiled and edited by George Dillistone. Published for The Iris 
Society by C. Baldwin, Grosvenor Printing Works, Tunbridge Wells, England. Price $4.10 
postpaid from the American Iris Society. 
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because he realized that with them alone could be produced 
the most striking: novelties. Therefore, it is not surprising to 
find that the common garden irises are given less consid- 
eration. 

It is well known to Iris fanciers that Dykes made many 
improvements among the pallida varieties. He worked ex- 
tensively with the apogon irises, too, and many notes are 
included in this book, giving priceless information concern- 
ing the results of his hybridization work. 

A tale of adventure is found under the title ‘A Dalmation 
Iris Hunt’ in which Dykes tells of collecting a white form 
of J. germanica from such spots as Turkish cemeteries and the 
garden of a military store. One episode is particularly inter- 
esting. 

“IT coveted a specimen and at last found a clump on a 
rubbish heap below the old Turkish bridge across the Na- 
renta. As I climbed a railing and dropped down, a Turk 
rushed out from the bazaar and seemed to be greatly incensed 
at my having torn up a few iris plants. I could not explain 
myself in Turkish, and neither German nor Italian seemed 
to appease him. However, a small coin or two enabled me to 
beat a retreat with the plants before a crowd had time to 
collect.”’ 

Of the bulbous Juno irises, Dykes preferred J. bucharica to 
I. orchioides. Seedlings of the latter vary in color, some hav- 
ing prominent bright green markings on the golden ground 
color while others are pale sulphur-yellow or white with a 
yellow crest. J. bucharica seeds freely and may be easily 
grown if fresh seed is sown in pots sunk to the rims in the 
open. “‘At the end of the first Summer the small bulbs may 
either be left a second year in the same pots, if the latter are 
large and the soil rich, or sifted out and planted in Septem- 
ber in beds in which they will flower two or three years 
later.”’ 

Some of the California irises are particularly good for rock 
gardens, provided that a Jimestone soil is avoided and trans- 
planting is done only in Summer when the growth is active. 
“T. Douglasiana is almost too vigorous for all but the largest 
pockets, but J. Purdyi, I. bracteata, I. macrosiphon and I. 
tenax are all worthy of places. The diverse and delicate col- 
ourings to be found among those irises are endless, and the 
general rule that multiplication must be by seeds rather than 
by division has its compensation in the surprises to which it 
gives rise.” 

Dykes, a plant hunter himself, treasured J. chrysographes 
which he called ‘‘one of the best of many beautiful Chinese 
plants we owe to Mr. E. H. Wilson. In its best forms it is 
really magnificent, and I shall never forget the experience of 
watching the first flower unfold, and of seeing for the first 
time the brilliant golden markings on the rich, velvety, deep 
purple-violet falls.” 

It is a singular fact that both the late Ernest H. Wilson 
and W. R. Dykes passed away as the result of motor acci- 
dents. Both men have irises named for them, one being /. 
Wilsoni, which grows about two feet high with flowers va- 
riously toned with red-brown and faint purple on a yellow 
ground, and the other, William R. Dykes, a tall, large- 
flowered variety, colored yellow with deep markings on the 
falls. These varieties have recently become available in this 
country, but are rare. 

Although there is no definite sequence to the articles in this 
book, those of general interest appear first, discussions of 
species and varieties follow in alphabetical order and the 
miscellaneous material is last. 

‘Dykes on Irises’’ has 294 pages, including 19 pages of 
two-tone illustrations. There is a very complete Index of 12 
pages of which there are approximately 2000 references. 
Good quality paper and binding have been used and the 
print is clear. Applications may be sent to the Science Press 
Printing Co., Lime and Green Streets, Lancaster, Pa. The 
American Iris Society is to be the sole distributor of this book 
in the United States. 
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Lilacs ¢ THE 


JUNE GARDEN BEAUTIES 


All Northern Grown--- 
on Their Own Roots! 


N OW is the time to plant 
these early-blooming shrubs for best 
results next year. Beautiful trusses 
of bloom in double white, pink, 
mauve and purple, in the following 
varieties in ‘“‘own root’’ plants: 


MME. CASIMER PERIER 














—Double White 
BELLE DE NANCY 
—Double Pink 
CHARLES X 
—Single Purple 
SOUVENIR DE LUDWIG SPAETH 
—Single Reddish Purple 
PASCAL 
—Single Mauve 
MME. JULES FINGER Catalog of perennials, 
—Double Satiny Rose lilies, rare orchids, and ferns, 


shrubs and evergreens mailed 
on request. 


Also a complete list of Hardy Shrubs and Hedging suitable 
for October and November planting. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 


uuu 


Any of the above in 2 to 3 ft. shrubs at $1 
each. Write for prices on larger size plants. 


_F YY bh As De eS es DAs CBZ 


Buckwheat 
»sHulls-e 


When Frost Heaves 

the Soil in Spring 
Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will save the life of your plants. These 
light, loose hulls form a protecting cover that prevents the abrupt 
alternate freezing and thawing of the soil and the consequent 
tearing of the tender rootlets. 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls do not freeze into a solid mass, thus 
the rains and melting snows readily drain away. 


Maximum Protection 
the Year Round 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls are garden protectors twelve months 
in the year. Never matting or packing, they allow the rain to 
reach the roots, and keep the soil moist and cool in the hottest 
weather. Small weeds are smothered; larger ones can be pulled 
easily from the soft soil. 

Dayton Buckwheat Hulls are clean, odorless, and easy to use in 
the rose garden, the shrub border, the perennial beds, around 
evergreens, and in the small fruit garden. 


One hundred pounds of Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will cover about 120 sq. ft. 
one inch deep. Hulls are packed in 50 lb. burlap bags and delivered at our 
station. 
100 pounds $1.75 1000 pounds $14.00 
300 pounds 4.60 2000 pounds 23.00 
Terms—Cash With Order 


Further information will be cheerfully furnished on request 


DAYTON MILLING COMPANY 


- 810 Main Street, Towanda, Pennsylvania 


CPA ATYAATE VAAL RZY SAT 

















Choice Trees and Shrubs 
for November Planting 


Remember November is an ideal month for planting 
deciduous material. We recommend the following: 


; Each Per10 
Euonymus americanus—Brook Euonymus 


rr CNT e ers $1.00 $8.00 
Euonymus europaeus—European Burningbush 

DOO 6 a6 5 Sat oees soc cceseedieavassssins 2.00 18.00 
Forsythia spectabilis—Showy Border Forsythia 

De Oe 606 2.40561005s646e eaetaaekaet 1.00 7.50 


Ilex verticillata—Common Winterberry, 2 to 3 ft. 1.00 8.50 


Viburnum opulus—European Cranberrybush 


I Tk cvceis 5 0ckdenaeiberaneuedearetebes 1.00 9.00 
Malus theifera—Tea Crab, 4 to 5 ft. ............. 4.50 
Vase-shaped American Elm, 12 to 14 ft. ......... 6.00 57.00 
Lonicera frangrantissima—Winter Honeysuckle 

Ee ahs nk ewe tap nedesawesenarecanass és 75 6.00 
Syringa chinensis—Chinese Lilac, 3 to 4 ft. ...... 1.25 11.00 


Five or more of one variety will be furnished at rate per ten 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


660 Adams Street 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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4 Steps—and 1 Step 


The diagram here illustrates four important 
steps in the moving of a tree with our new Auto- 
motive Tree Crane. Yet important as these four 
steps are, the most important step is the first 
step to take, which is to get in touch with us be- 
fore you do anything else about moving a tree. 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Maine 
Tel. Aspinwall 0979 Tel. Forest 4212 


& Have you received our literature on the Oare of Trees and on Tree & 
Moving? Oopies on request. 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 
Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work, Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E. 


TWO -IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 
Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. The moisture-retaining 
and humus-forming qualities of Peat com- 
bined with the finest natural fertilizer. 
Best for gardens, lawns, = greens, etc. 
Send $1.50 for trial bushel, parcel post 
prepaid in N. E. 

Write for Quantity Prices 


Board of Trade Building, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 











CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 


Send 24c in postage for our new illustrated and descriptive catalog. 
This amount will be credited on purchases over $3.00. 


POUGHKEEPSIE NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


BOX 278, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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The Thymes 


HERE are many species of thymus, all delightful. All, too, 

are good rock-plants. Most amateurs know the varieties of 
the common thyme, Thymus serpyllum, T. albus, T. coc- 
cineus, and T. lanuginosus. T. albus and T. coccineus are 
grown for their white and crimson flowers, while T. lanu- 
ginosus makes a delectable grey woolly carpet, which more 
than atones for its pinkish colored flowers. All the above are 
well-worth growing, each has a charm and distinctiveness of 
its own; and, needless to say, all are mat-forming. But there 
are other thymes, whose variety makes them more intrigu- 
ing, all equally easy of culture. It may not be possible to 
obtain plants of those I intend to mention in this country yet; 
but seed can always be obtained, and this method of propa- 
gation is easy. 

The first I choose is Thymus herba-barona, which is a na- 
tive of Corsica. In habit and appearance it is reminiscent of 
T. serpyllum, but it has the strong scent of caraway-seed, 
making one think of that old-fashioned confection called 
seed-cake. Here on Long Island the hot, stuffy days of August 
stifled it but in cooler climes it should prove easy to grow. 

Not all of the thymes are carpeters; some make the ‘‘natti- 
est’’ of little bushes such as T. citriodorus and T. chamedrys. 
T. cttriodorus aureus grows half a foot high, has, as its name 
implies, golden leaves, and is lemon scented. There is a variety 
called Silver Queen, the leaves of which are very prettily edged 
with “‘silver.”” Perhaps the most effective of all these little 
bushlets is T. cephalotes, which makes a fluffy little mass, some 
six inches high, of grey foliage, having the strong odor of 
camphor. The flowers are very brilliant, too, being’ bright 
pink with purple bracts. 

All the thymes like a well-drained soil. If given a sunny 
position they will thrive and, flower profusely; in a shady 
position they will grow equally well, but will not bear so 
many blossoms. They can all be propagated by cuttings, and 
the carpeters by division; but whether carpeters or bushlets, 
these children of the Mediterranean hills are among the 
sweetest and most desirable plants that adorn the rock-garden. 

—John Birkentall. 
Long Island. 


Shaded Roses Which Bloom Well 


Dear Sir—Having read Mr. McFarland’s article on ‘‘Roses 
in the Shade’ in the August 1 issue of Horticulture, I would 
like to tell my experience. My rose bed is about 10 by 14 feet, 
shaded on the south by a wild cherry and by a red twigzed 
dogwood which sprouts badly, and on the west by a silver- 
leaf maple, another tree to sprout freely. A button bush, pussy 
willows and mallows add to the shade. My soil is clay base 
with sand topping, fertilized with barnyard manure. In this 
section we have very little rain from the first of June until 
about the middle of September and this year have had even 
less. I do not water my roses at all and have beautiful blooms 
all Summer. The foliage, too, is lovely, while my neighbors’ 
roses in the sun have lost most of the foliage and have hardly 
any blooms. I have always heard that roses should not be 
planted close to shrubs or in the shade, but have proven the 
contrary to be true. 

—RMrs. Edward Lowery. 
Paris, Texas. 


A Dark Blue Agathea 


ELICIA bergeriana is a six-inch blue agathea that is best 

treated as an annual. It flowers very profusely and often 
blooms itself to death, but it seeds so freely that every plant 
has beside it at least a few offspring all ready to carry on. 
The daisy-like flowers are of a particularly pleasing blue. 
They suggest Felicia amelloides (Agathea coelestis) but are 
of a deeper shade of blue which has in it a tinge of lavender. 


Carmel, Calif. —Lester Rowntree. 
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Cut Greens for Winter Decoration 


HE conservation committee of the Garden Club of Amer- 

ica is distributing a circular containing much useful in- 
formation about plants which may be used for decorative 
purposes, as a substitute for mountain laurel, holly, ground 
pine and the like. It was adapted from an article originally 
published in the Florist Exchange and reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


Suitable plants for decorative purposes have been suggested by garden 
club chairmen from various states. North and South Dakota recommend 
bearberry (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi). Oregon grape (Mahonia aquifolium). 
Evergreen huckleberry (Vaccinium ovatum), Madrona (Arbutus men- 
ziesi), and firethorn (Pyracantha coccinea) are North Pacific favorites. 
Dahoon (Ilex cassine) is the South Carolina and Florida preference, while 
winterberry (ilex verticillata), because of its ready growth in the colder 
climate, is the obvious red berry plant for northern states. Inkberry (Ilex 
glabra) is suggested as excellent for central Atlantic states conditions. 
Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) is the choice of Vermont, and live oak 
(Quercus virginiana) is submitted from Florida and California, the latter 
state also suggesting toyon (Photinia arbutifolia). 

Wild or Mountain Holly (Nemopanthus mucronata) which is of the 
ilicaceae family, grows in swamps from Newfoundland to western Ontario 
and south to Wisconsin, Indiana and Virginia. Like the winterberry, it is 
deciduous; its bark is purplish in the twigs and ash-colored in the trunk, 
and its berries or nutlets are faintly ribbed. 

The state of Washington particularly recommends rosemary (Ros- 
marinus officinalis), an evergreen aromatic shrub from which fragrant 
wreaths can be made and it and the South suggest box (Buxus semper- 
virens). Bog rosemary (Andromeda glaucophylla), Andromeda polifolia 
and Leucothoe catesbaei are other evergreen shrubs that should be included. 

To augment the native supply of holly, laurel and ground pine (which 
three plants have been most abused in the quest for Christmas greens) 
several kinds of holly are available as already shown. Certainly mountain 
laurel (Kalmia latifolia) could be grown commercially in quantity and 
even ground pine (Lycopodium complanatum), while difficult to establish, 
ean be grown successfully as a ground cover in moist woods, where it 
could be carefully and moderately ‘‘cropped.’’ Of the evergreens, balsam 
(Abies balsamea), white pine (Pinus strobus), pitch pine (P. rigida), red 
cedar (Juniperus virginiana), common juniper (J. communis), white 
spruce (Picea canadensis), red spruce (P. rubra), Canada yew (Taxus 
canadensis), and western yew (T. brevifolia) are all useful and, if not 
already offered, could well be featured by more nurseries for all sections 
where they will thrive. 

Among plants not native, the following can be planted in quantity: 
Leucothoe grayana, Japanese yew (Taxus cuspidata), Eunoymus radicans 
vegetus, Ilex perneyi, I. aquifolium, I. crenata, Berberis Darwini, B. 
Wilsonae, B. Thunbergi and Cotoneaster Sieboldii. For southern and 
Pacific Coast use, there is English or cherry laurel (Prunus laurocerasus) 
and English ivy (Hedera helix) has a place in such situations, as has 
moonseed vine (Menispermum canadense). 

Such are the suggestions being offered by Garden Club headquarters to 
its members and those of affiliated organizations all over the country. 


Growing Maidenhair Ferns Indoors 


N the Spring of 1929 I bought a young Maidenhair fern 
and potted it in soil approved for growing ferns. It 
promptly put forth thrifty new fronds which died as soon 
as they were three or four inches high. Looking up fern 
articles in back numbers of Horticulture, I found that Adi- 
antum cuneatum requires a moist surrounding atmosphere, 
such as can be maintained in a greenhouse, but these ferns 
will not do well under ordinary living room conditions. 

So I covered the pot containing the fern with a fish-bowl. 
It grew well until it had filled the bowl with new fronds, 
but these dried up as soon as the bowl was removed. I tried 
spraying the fronds twice daily with warmish water, but 
without success. 

Then, expecting it to die eventually, I set the fern on a 
window-sill back of a twelve-gallon aquarium and on a level 
with the water surface. But it began to grow thriftily, and 
the new fronds did not dry up. Less than four months after 
it was put above the aquarium, the fern had grown until 
its fronds nearly hid the five-inch pot containing it. 

Given an aquarium with a broad water surface, and a 
south window partly shaded by a lilac bush. Adiantum 


cuneatum can be successfully grown in an ordinary living ° 


room, because of the evaporation of water from the aquarium, 
which amounts to about an inch every two days. 


Riverdale, Md. —Ruth Ericson. 





. FALL PLANTING TIME 


is here again ! 


Fall planting has many advantages. The top-growth of plants has 
now been completed, but the root-growth, which is of the great- 


est importance in transplanting, is right in full swing. Plants set 


4 out now will start their growth earlier next Spring, assuring 
more bloom in the Summer. 


) Best of all, you have in your mind this Summer's observations of 


distinctive and successful landscaping and gardens— ideas for your 
own garden and grounds. 


Come out and visit us—you'll be interested in many of our un- / 
4 usual plant varieties. Or, send for our CONDENSED CATA- 
LOG. This presents all our plants in brief, clear descriptions. { 


You will find it wonderfully helpful when selecting material for 

your planting. 

WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 














CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


This is the CONSENSUS OF OPINION of the many thousands who 
visited our large private display in our own exhibition hall during June. 
This opinion is also voiced by the judges wherever we make our exhibits. 
Here you will find thousands upon thousands of some of the choicest 
evergreens to be had anywhere. 

Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Grounds closed on Sundays and Holidays 











Oriental Flowering Trees| We make a special feature of the 


; sige oy Collection , LOVELIEST SPRING 
Japanese Rose Flowering 24! GARDEN PLANTS and 
Sead for free book wih ier) 4 CHOICEST BULBS 
illustrations. OLIVE MILLS BELCHES 

A. E. WOHLERT ‘CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


932 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa, FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 














Takes Many—Likes This Best 


“Te take many garden or flower 
publications, but we do not 
find as much instructive and interest- 
ing reading in all of them combined, 


as we find in each number of the ‘ GARDENE: . 
Chronicle.’’—C .A. R., Marion, Ohio. CH 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle is edited by 


the Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners. It is authentic and OF GMERICA 
inspiring. 


$1 brings you seven monthly issues; $2 
brings you thirteen, a full year plus cur- 
rent issue. Send today. 


Gardeners Chronicle The Quy Al ardning Megs 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City YF ese 
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If in the Market 


for Specimen Plants such as 


Acacias Stephanotis 
Bougainvillea Allemanda 
Chorizemas Begonias 

Heather Buddleia Asiatica 
Oranges Epiphyllum stand 
Chloridendron : 
- vee ard (Crab Cactus) 
jam -— Marguerites 
Crotons Bignonia 

Genista Oleanders 


and greenhouse grape vines. Would 
be pleased to submit sizes and prices. 


A. L. MILLER 
JAMAICA LONG ISLAND 











Gentiana crinita 
Fresh seed just harvested of this beau- 
tiful Fall flowering native. Scatter it 
now on moist gravelly banks, or in 
deep moist loam, slightly alkaline. Gar- 
den culture rarely succeeds. 
50c Per Packet, Postpaid 


CARDINAL FLOWER 
Lobelia cardinalis 


Fresh crop of seed. Splendid for nat- 
uralizing in a wet piace, or beside a 
brook. 

50c Per Packet, Postpaid 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBURNE VERMONT 














FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 
Automatic Feeder 
am| Keeps food dry, avoids 
waste, holds a quart, 


weighs (packed) three 
pounds, and costs 


$1.00 and postage. 
Why pay more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 


Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good, 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage. 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 








Three New Pamphlets 
Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticulturz] Hall, Boston, as fol- 
lows: 


House Plants and How ‘to 


Grow Them ........... 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow in Them ........ 25 cents 
Grape Culture ........... 10 cents 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 











ROSES oF MONTEREY 
A Book for Rose Lovers 
Quite different from any other 
rose catalogue. Interesting and 
personal; with 23 original 
rose studies by Rose Camp- 
bell. Your copy is FREE on 

request. 
FRANCES E. LESTER 
Rose Specialist 
The Garden Nurseries 
Monterey, Calif. 


“Ht PETERSON INC. 











ROSE and PEONY FAIR 
SPECIALIST LAWN 
Ask for NEW 
CATALOG JERSEY 
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Mulching Paper in the Flower Garden 


A REPORT on the use of mulch paper may be of interest 
to those trying it out in various ways. Last May I 
planted a number of young plants and seedlings, placing 
18-inch black mulch paper close up to the rows. The plants 
experimented with were the double Oriental poppy, 20 roots 
being put in in the Spring rather than in August, and 100 
per cent grew nicely. Silene maritima and Inula Royleana 
came through planted in similar quantities with but one loss 
apiece, the growth being unusually vigorous. Nepeta ukranica 
was also 100 per cent this Fall, with 36 inches spread per 
plant. The somewhat difficult Arabis muralis rosea did mar- 
velously well and enabled me to double the number of rosettes 
in transplanting. Plantings of this description of course need 
moisture, which is conserved by the mulch paper in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the roots. I suggest using this method 
when setting out small plants in the Spring. 


Philadelphia, Pa. —Philip H. Moore. 


The Importance of Change 


Y friend P. J. Van Melle. does well to emphasize the 
importance of frequent division of various plants. As a 
matter of fact, there are few perennials that can be left alone 
more than two or three years without loss. The tunica, espe- 
cially the double form, must be regularly propagated or it will 
just fade away. Even Alyssum saxatile and its forms needs at- 
tention and the various dianthi are none too happy if left 
alone. The perennial asters are apt to become deplorable cari- 
catures if not regularly split up and the same may be said of 
the aconites; in fact, these latter get steadily weaker after the 
second year. And just see what happens to astilbes if left 
alone. All the feeding in the world does not offset the toxic 
effect of the dead crowns which seemingly prevent the new 


ones from developing. —T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Forcing Bulbs in Fibre 


XPERIENCE has shown that hyacinths, paper-white nar- 
cissi, the Chinese sacred lilies, the trumpet narcissi and the 
Duc Von Thol tulips are easily grown in fibre such as is sold 
in all seed stores. The use of fibre is particularly advantageous 
in city apartments and wherever good potting soil is hard to 
obtain. No drainage is required. and the bowls containing the 
fibre may be set safely anywhere about the room. The fibre 
should always be firmed when the bowls are being prepared. 
Most amateurs leave it in a loose condition, which is a mis- 
take. Hyacinth bulbs should be planted so that the crowns 
come almost flush with the surface, but narcissi and daffodils 
should have a little of the bulb projecting, while the Duc Von 
Thol tulips should be just under the surface. 








Gladiolus Lists ‘(Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 


From Fall to Spring brought you by just 
a postcard. Superior Oregon Grown stock 
at prepaid prices on a money saving basis. 
Over 200 varieties. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 8S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 








PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 





SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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Holland 
Bulb 


a Vargains 


/ HEBE's oneof the test 
events 
our 


DAFFODILS, $1.50 per dozen 
Hardy varieties such as King Al- 
fred, Emperor, Bic, Victoria, etc. 

" hippi harges to 

” 8 ing ¢ ai 
placein the United States. Send 
/ No order less than $3 accepted 

/ Money Back Guarantee 
The original Hendriks’ guarantee— 
refunded cheerfully without 
dissatisfied 


Sanple,consies, rintedattrac- 
tively in color. Money-saving 
itystock, allguar- 

utify your home 

the price. 

Only seed house in Middle West 
owni nd ati their 
own Bulb y lolland. 


y Quality Seed &Bulb Co. 


| t. T 
945 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chica:zo, Dlinois 








Dianthus Beatrix 


A new everblooming garden pink of rare 
merit. Stock is very scarce but orders 
will be accepted now for plants to be de- 
livered in the spring. 

Price, $3.00 Per Dozen 


SWINSON BROS. 
114 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 





DIANTHUS SPECIOSUS 


An unusual and beautiful hardy pink for 
the rock garden. Lacily fringed, Aeliciousiy 
fragrant flowers. 


3.50 a d 
FIELD PLANTS { $30" 100" 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 





New England’s Coldest Nursery 
grows 
Super-Hardy Plants 
Only the Best Varieties 
Send for Catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
BARRE VERMONT 














Globe Arbor Vitae 


Thuja occidentalis woodwardi 


$1.00 Each 
12-15” high—-8-10” spread 
Choice dwarf evergreens, compact and 
symmetrical. A desirable addition for year 
round beauty. Hardy and free from dis- 
ease. In prime condition for Fall planting. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Here is the secret of success with 


BOXWOOD 


From Conwell 
MALL, fibrous roots are carefully pre- 
served in digging — protected from the 
sun and from damage in transit—and gen- 
erous balls of earth are’ taken with every 
specimen—for root growth is the secret of 
success with Old English Boxwood. 
Your selection may be made from a large 
collection of fine Box here at our nurseries. 
We invite your inquiry. 


H.ERNEST CONWELL 
BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 


Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, Azaleas 


and Hemlocks 


We supply only carefully selected 
plants of the above in any quantities 
and sizes. 


They are collected from the 16,000 
acre estate owned by the LINVILLE 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, which 
has an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. 


Fall shipments commence about Sep- 
tember first; Spring shipments about 
Match first. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge’ 
Linville, North Carolina 

L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
formerly of the late firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company, Augusta, Ga. 














ROSES 


Specially Prepared for 
Fall Planting 
Put these sturdy field-grown plants in the 


ground this Fall and you will have beauti- 
ful flowers from them next Summer. 


This is also the time to plant Spring- 
flowering Bulbs. 


Both pictured and described in our 
Autumn Catalogue. 


A copy free if you mention “Horticulture” 
HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bost tu desk 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC, 
Seed & Bulb Specialists 
50° and6i PARK PLACE 


NEW YORKCITY 
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Storing Fruits and Vegetables* 


HE storing of fruits, vegetables, and tender plants for 

Winter is not by any means a difficult undertaking. It is 
only necessary to observe a few simple rules and to apply good 
judgment. 

In the first place all material for storage should be well 
grown, properly matured, free from disease and blemishes and 
should be perfectly dry when harvested. 

Such fruits as apples and pears should be hand picked from 
the trees and carefully handled to avoid undue bruising. All 
fruits of inferior size should be discarded and also those with 
disease spots or insect injuries. The storage cellar should be of 
such construction that there will be no danger of the tempera- 
ture falling below the freezing point. If a temperature of 
36 degrees Fahrenheit can be maintained with a relatively 
moist atmosphere, fruit may be kept in splendid condition 
throughout the entire Winter. It is important to store fruit in 
containers that can be handled easily, as this will enable stor- 
ing with a view to allowing air circulation. 

Vegetables of certain classes, such as beet, cabbage, carrot, 
celery, potato, parsnip, and turnip, require cool, moist storage. 
The bin method of storage may be used for all of these with 
the exception of celery and cabbage. Where bins are used they 
should be constructed in such a fashion, with slatted sides and 
bottom, to permit the circulation of air, thus preventing 


heating. The bins should not be large but rather narrow. Cel- 
ery is usually planted, with the roots on, in sand on the cellar 
floor, with the plants set closely in the rows six to eight inches 
apart. While cabbage may be treated in a similar manner, the 
slatted tray method, tier above tier, with the heads placed two 
deep on each tray, has been found very satisfactory. 

Provision should be made to allow for ventilation. The 
ventilating flues should be constructed in such a fashion that 
they can be opened or closed as required. The intake pipe, if 
possible, should be arranged so as to carry the air some dis- 
tance under ground, to prevent severe chilling during cold 
weather. 

Suitable storage can be provided by the old root cellar 
method or even in a well-constructed house cellar. It is also 
essential to exclude all light from the storage cellar. 

On the other hand, there are other types of vegetables 
that require dry conditions. These include onions, squash, 
vegetable marrow, and pumpkin. 

Store onions in a frost-proof room or building with the 
temperature maintained around 34 to 36 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The air should be relatively dry. Interchange of air should be 
provided by having intakes and outlets with proper valves to 
regulate the flow of air. 

Squash, vegetable marrow, and pumpkin should be stored 
in a dry warm room where a temperature of 65 degrees Fah- 
renheit can be maintained. 

Tender plants like cannas, geraniums, dahlias, and tuberous 
begonias can be stored in ‘any well-built frost-proof, cool, 
dark cellar. Excessive moisture should be avoided where such 
material is to be stored. Too much moisture is almost as fatal 
as frost. Dusting with Bordeaux dust at intervals of ten days 
apart will be found beneficial in controlling diseases that de- 
velop in storage. 





*From a bulletin of the Canadian Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. 











IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


12 ey 12 DELPHINIUMS, 6 PEONIES—all choice varieties, but not labeled, 


-00. 
100 at least 27 choice named varieties, not iabeled, $5.00. If labeled these 
sell for 25 to 75 cents each. 
elphinium Seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cents. 
See Catalogue for Other Bargains 


GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Wilson’s O.K. Plant 


Spray has been nation- 


ally recognized as the supe- 
| rior insecticide for over a quarter 
\of acentury. It is equally effec- 
tive indoors or out-of-doors in 
| protecting your flowers, plants, 
shrubs and evergreens against 
the ravages of destructive insect 
| pests. 

Recommended by the Officers of 
|The Garden Club of America. 
|Half-pint 40c; Quart $1.00; 
'Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
I 








$12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 








Trade Mark Regsqred 


|'Then there is Wilson’s 


SCALE-O the powerful 


| dormant spray so necessary to the suc- 
| cessful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs — 
| 


even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold 


water . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons 
$9.00. 
Cindreantts 

Dept. EI ook. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 











RAREST ALPINE SEEDS — 2000 vars. 
Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the largest col- 
lections in Britain, collected from the mountains 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty free. 
Sample collection containing 15 distinct vars. 
$1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 100 vars. $7.00, Guar- 
anteed really good collections. Also 10 vars. of 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, 
| Iris, Liliums, Papavers, Pentstemons, Primulas, 
Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas or Viclas, 
$1.25. Remit International Money Order. 


Rev. H. A. H. Anderson, F.B.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 


“Trees Are Friends” 








| Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
| NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


| Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 


Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1930 Catalogue 

WESTON NURSERIES 

PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 








REGAL LILY BULBS 
Two to five blossoms in 1931 
$2.00 per dozen 
GEO. L. RICE, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Darwin Tulips 
Have a Rainbow Garden of 
DARWIN TULIPS 
at Small Expense 
RAINEOW GARDEN OFFER NO. 1 
FIVE each of TEN DIFFERENT varieties 
of DARWIN TULIPS 
Fifty bulbs, labelled true to name 
Postpaid for TWO DOLLARS 
RAINBOW GARDEN OFFER NO. 2 
TEN each of FIVE DIFFERENT varieties 
of DARWIN TULIPS 
Fifty bulbs, labelled true to name 
Postpaid for TWO DOLLARS 
Ali good blooming size bulbs that will 
give satisfaction. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


CIRCLEVILLE OHIO 
Dr. B. R. BALES, Prop. 





ZY y my 





] h; . 
Delphiniums 
Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 
mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 


We Grow Delphiniums Only 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 


and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 





WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








¢ 


HAMULES 


1200 Uatielieds 


From the smallest to the tallest — Early, 
midseason and late—IRIS for every pur- 
pose. Correspondence solicited. 

ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 





Bulbs for Xmas Gifts 


A collection of choice Summer-flowering bulbs 
suitable for Spring planting will be appreciated 
by your gardening friends. Let me send them a 
neat holiday box, containing the following rare 
bulbs: 6 gorgeous Tigridias (Shell Lily) 6 beau- 
tiful Gladiolus, 6 Hybrid Montbretias, 6 lovely 
Japanese Lilies, 6 Zephyranthes Rosea (Fairy 
Lily), 6 Pancratium (Spider Lily), 6 Galtonia 
(Summer Hyacinth), 6 Tuberous-rooted Bego- 
nias, 6 Zephyranthes Candida (Summer Crocus), 
6 Golden yellow Calla lilies. 60 strong flowering 
size bulbs, a joy and lasting remembrance sent 
postpaid to any address in U. S., together with 
card bearing your name, for $9.75. Half size 
collection $4.75, postpaid. Catalog. 


GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California 
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SCOTCH SOOT 


Imparts a deep green to foliage, 
intensifies colors in flowers, and is 
appreciated by pot plants. 


10 Ibs. $1.00; 100 Ibs. $7.00 
Oarrying Charges Extra 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Andrews, D. M. (P. O. Box 493, Boulder, Colo.) 
“1930 autumn catalogue, novelties, lovelier lilacs, Colo. mountain 
flowers, lilies, phlox, seeds.” 


Associated Lewis & Valentine Cos. (New York, etc.) 
“Catalogue of available plant materials, complete list of coniferous 
evergreen trees, broadleaved evergreen shrubs, deciduous trees, 
deciduous shrubs and vines, in sizes including ‘the large size for 
immediate effect.” 

Barbier & Co. (16 Route d’Olivet, Orleans, France.) 
“Young nursery stock. Autumn 1930—spring 1931.” 


shrubs.) 
(6 So. Market St. Boston, Mass.) 


Farquhar, R. & J. Co. 
“Abridged catalogue of specialties.” (Shrubs, perennials, flower 
Newark, N. Jj.) 


and vegetable seeds, roses.) 

Forbes, Alexander, & Co. (44 Clinton St., 

“Spring-flowering bulbs for planting this month and next.” 

Frinkland Nurseries. (P. O. Drawer 910, Augusta, Georgia.) 
“1930—1931.” (Ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, perennials, fruit 
trees, etc.) 

Glen Bros., Inc. (1762-1772 Main St., Rochester, N. Y.) 

“Glen’s fall planting speciais.” 

Jones, J. F., Nurseries. (Lancaster, Pa.) 
“Hardy nut trees.” 

Kabel & Co. (Hillegom, Holland.) 
“1930 special offer of Dutch bulbs.” 

Kohankie, Henry, & Son. (Painesville, Ohio.) 

“Price list, fall 1930.” (Hardy ornamental nursery stock.) 

Lovett’s Nursery. (Little Silver, N. J.) 

“Save a season catalogue, fall 1930. Roses, hardy shrubs, peren- 
nials, etc.” 

Mayfair Nurseries. (Bergenfield, N. J.) 

“Potted rock plants.” 
McCabe Cactus Garden. (Route 3, San Diego, Calif.) 
“Cactus and succulents.” 
Millet & Fils. (Amilly, Loiret, France.) 
“Trises and new peonies, 1930-1931.” 
Missouri Dahlia Farms Co., Inc. (Wellston Sta., 2809 Walton Rd., 
St. Louis, Mo.) 
“Catalogue and culture guide for 1930.” 
De Mole & Kisch. (Waverdale seeds and bulbs, Private Bag, Maritz- 
burg, Natal, So. Africa.) 
“Bulbs, seeds, irises, dahlias, etc., 1930-1931.” 

Northbrook Gardens, Inc. (Northbrook, Illinois) 
“Peonies—Irises, the world’s best varieties.” 

Onarga Nursery Co. (Onarga, III.) 

“The planter’s guide of dependable nursery stock.” 

Palmer Seed Co. (617 No. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.) 
“Spring flowers, autumn 1930 ed.” 

Perry Seed Co. (12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass.) 
“Bulbs, plants and seeds for autumn planting, 1930.” 

Poughkeepsie Nursery Co., Inc. (P. O. Box 278, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 
“In and about the rock garden.” 

Wm. Power & Co. (Waterford, Ireland) 

“Fall bulb catalogue.” 
Prichard, Maurice, & Sons, Ltd. (Riverslea Nurseries, Christchurch, 
Hants, England) 
* Catalogue 33.” (Alpine and herbaceous plants.) 
Purdy, Carl. (Ukiah, Calif.) 
“Fall 1930, Spring 1931. California’s an bulbs.” 
“Perennial plants from all over the world, rock plants and floral 
novelties.” 

Ramsey’s Austin Nursery. (Austin, Texas.) 
General catalogue. 

Rea, Frederic J. (Norwood, Mass.) 
“The popular phlox.” 

Riggs, Frank C. (Corbett, Oregon.) 
“Daffodils, tulips, lilies, roses.” 

Roos, Jelle. (Sharon, Mass.) 

“Fall price list of high grade flower bulbs, 1930.” 

Royal Palm Nurseries. (Reasoner Bros. Oneco, Fla.) 
“Tropical planting book.” 

Lester Rowntree & Co. (Carmel, Calif.) 

“California wild flower seeds.” 

Schumacher, F. W. (P. O. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass.) 
“Bulbs for late Summer and Fall planting.” 

Sheffield Bulb Farm. (Vashon Island, P. O. Burton, Wash.) 
“Puget Sound grown liliums.” 

Simpson, W. H. & Sons. (Birmingham, Eng.) 

Autumn catalogue, 1930. 

Smith, Geo. N. (Wellesley Hills, Mass.) 

“Tris, peonies, phlox, delphiniums, Fall, 1930; Spring, 1931.” 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (30-32 Barclay St., New York City, N. Y.) 
“Bulbs for autumn planting, 1930.” 

Towson Nurseries, Inc. (Towson, Baltimore County, Md.) 
(Evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, vines, perennials, 
bulbs, etc.) 

Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France.) 
“Catalogue of gladiolus roots, and sundry flower bulbs.” 

Voges, John, & Co., Inc. (Hillegom, Holland.) 

“Bulbs.” 
Weller Nurseries Co., Inc. (Holland, Mich.) 
“Weller’s herbaceous perennials.” 
wo L. (Woodlawn Nurseries, 891 Garson Ave., Rochester, 


(Trees and 


; ae 
“A guide to the best—bulbs, plants, shrubs and trees for fall 
planting.” 


¢ 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ae. ao, for starting —-, 
1100 Il-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required, 
light, sterile, clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
LOAMAT. Roots penetrate. Seedlings transplanted 
to pots or soil without disturbing root growth. 

Price—6c per square foot 

LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass seed 
grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
indoor decoration used extensively as mat for 
flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 

Price—.40c¢ per square foot 

Special prices for special shapes 
All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
change. Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100—3-inch 
pots, or 25c for sample order. Circular on request. 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass.§ 





pater 
Size 3 ft. x6 ft. . e - $1.55 
Painted, two coats ‘ ‘ 1.85 
With double thick glass r 4.00 
Crating Extra on Glazed Sash Only 


The quality product of America’s largest hotbed 
sash mill. Genuine tidewater red cypress, select 
grade. Joints blind, well mortised, tight-fitting. 
No knots or checks. Smooth finish and sides ab- 
solutely parallel to prevent gaps that ‘et cold in, 
Pure white lead paint applied by a process that 
fills all corners, etc. Double thick glass bedded 
in special putty of our own grinding. 

These sash are extra strong to stand any weather 
for years without rotting, weakening or paint and 
putty chipping. Easily the best you can buy. 25 
sizes to select from. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Low price also on greenhouse construction mate- 
rial or complete erection, including heating and 
benches. 


METROPOLITAN GREENHOUSE MFG. CORP. 
1842-1360 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Single man, age 50, for past 16 years in 
charge of flower gardens and lawn of a 
large private estate near Philadelphia. 
Owner has sold estate and moved to a small 
roperty, and desires to obtain a position 
or this man. Thomas Morgan, 6935 
Theodore Ave., West Philadelphia, Penna. 











Fall gardening, glass gardening, full sea- 
son or part. Care of flowers, private estate, 
hotel decoration. Graduate two-year course 
Mass. Agri. College. Three years’ practical 
experience. Private estates summers, flower 
gardens. R., Care of “Horticllture.” 





Young lady, graduate of the School of 
Horticulture, Ambler, Pa., seeks a posi- 
tion as gardener or greenhouse manager 
of small estate. One year experience grow- 
ing cut flowers under glass and designing 
and planting garden of private ovtete. Ref- 
erences, please state particulars. E. X., c/o 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





A graduate from a horticultural school 
with five years’ experience in nursery 
work and greenhouse, wishes permanent 
or temporary position in garden service, 
nursery, greenhouse, or estate. 


H. BR., Care of “Horticulture” 





Gardener’s assistant, single, wants outside 
or greenhouse work. Has had Agricultural 
College extension course, and some experi- 
ence in budding and grafting. Address 

C., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





College graduate with three years’ practi- 
cal experience in greenhouses, growing 
plants and cut flowers wishes position as 
grower in commercial range or on private 
estate. Has initiative and is able to take 
responsibility. Alan F. Small, 38 Berwick 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


Horticulture 
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Boston Florists 
Cor ee Me MMe en eo 





BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 


HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 

















New England’s Coldest Nursery 
grows 
Super-Hardy Plants 
Only the Best Varieties 
Send for Catalog 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 
BARRE VERMONT 








Dried Sphagnum Moss 
in burlapped bales, about 6 cubic 
feet, $2.00 a bale. 

F. W. Schumacher, Horticulturist 
P. O. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








Sh PETERSON INC. 





ROSE and PEONY FAIR 
SPECIALIST LAWN, 

Ask for NEW 
CATALOG JERSEY 








“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 





Dianthus Beatrix 


A new everblooming garden pink of rare 
merit. Stock is very scarce but orders 
will be accepted now for plants to be de- 
livered in the spring. 


Price, $3.00 Per Dozen 


SWINSON BROS. 
114 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 





ANCHUSA MYOSOTIDIFLORA 


Lovely forget-me-not flowers in early Spring. 
Very hardy. Safe to plant until ground freezes. 
Field clumps, $5 a dozen 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Hardy Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 
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Q Christmas Gift Suggestion 





Ernest H. Wilson's Garden Classics 


America’s Greatest Garden ............. $ 3.00 
Aristocrats of the Garden .............. 5.00 
More Aristocrats of the Garden ......... 5.00 
RO re ee 15.00 
China—Mother of Gardens ............. 10.00 
EE ee 8.50 
Aristocrats of the Trees ................ 15.00 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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New York, N. Y. 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








WE WISH TO ANNOUNCE 


ORCHIDWOOD, INC. 


FORMERLY 
THOMAS C. KIRKWOOD, INC. 
830 PELHAMDALE AVENUE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


AS THE SUCCESSOR TO 


THCMAS C. KIRKWOOD, Inc. 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 

















FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 
Automatic Feeder 


Keeps food dry, avoids 
waste, holds a quart, 
weighs (packed) three 
pounds, and costs 
$1.00 and postage. 
Why pay more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 


Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good, 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage. 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8. 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Kelsey’s 
“GIFTREES” 
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The Living Gift 
A little Spruce or Fir growing in an 
unique and attractive birch pot (Patent 
Pending) delivered to anyone in the 
United States for ONE DOLLAR each. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 


6°. S 


for using the Princeton Handbook 


1. Over a thousand listings including many 








rare varieties of ornamentals. 
2. Alphabetical listing, easy to find varie- 
ties. 


8. General index with both botanical and 
common names, 


4. Special indices showing plants suitable 
for various positions. 


5. Eventual height of plants and charac- 
teristics given. 

6. It is used by landscape architects as a 
standard. 


Send NOW for your free copy 
PRINCETON 
NURSERIES 


Dept. A. Princeton, New Jersey 


ROSES 


Specially Prepared for 
Fall Planting 


Put these sturdy field-grown plants in the 
ground this Fall and you will have beauti- 
ful flowers from them next Summer. 

This is also the time to plant Spring- 
flowering Bulbs. 


Both pictured 
Autumn Catalogue. 





and described in our 


A copy free if you mention “Horticulture” 
HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Late November Work 


BE sure that choice garden plants are marked properly with 
permanent labels. This applies to bulbs and tubers in storage 
as well. 

Store the garden furniture and clean all tools. Grease or oil the 
metal parts to prevent them from rusting. 

Grape cuttings may be made now. Select only well-matured, 
short jointed canes, using two- or three-eye cuttings. Tie the cut- 
tings in bundles and store them in sand or peat in the cellar over 
Winter. Those which callous poorly, such as Delaware, may be 
heeled in upside down in the garden. Mulch them heavily at the 
approach of cold weather. 

Grapes may be pruned at this season of the year. 

Cover the bulb beds with a light litter when freezing weather 
has set in. The deeper the mulch, the later the bulbs will be in 
starting next Spring. Crocus bulbs should not be too near the top 
or they will heave and will also be easily dug out by mice. 

Make haste to get imported lily bulbs into the ground as soon 
as they arrive. This applies as well to the rare little bulbs shipped 
from the western coast. 

All hyacinths that are to be forced should be potted by the 
end of November. Be sure that the ground is soaked before they 
go into the cellar or their roots will not start. An occasional wa- 
tering may even be necessary. 

Heap manure around the rhubarb plants, especially those 
eo have been established for several years. Rhubarb is a gross 

eeder. 

Coldframes and hotbeds which are to be used next Spring 
should be covered with wooden tops to keep them dry and in 
good condition. 

Winter varieties of celery may be replanted in deep frames 
where they will stay in excellent condition for the holiday season. 
Keep the frost out with wooden tops and mats. 

Be sure to ventilate coldframes on sunny days when perennials 
or half-hardy materials are being stored over Winter. This will 
prevent their heating and avoid rotting. 

Mulch the cane fruits with leaves or manure but use hay or 
straw on late plantings of onions or spinach just as is done with 
strawberries. Use clods of soil to hold the mulch in place. 

Stagnant surface water from melting snow during the Winter 
months is dangerous to perennials. This condition can be averted 
now in many instances by digging shallow ditches to carry off 
this surface water when the ground is frozen. 

Newly planted shade trees are often injured by sun scald dur- 
ing the Winter months. This may easily be prevented by wrap- 
ping the trunks from the ground up loosely with burlap. 

Now that poison ivy is as dormant as it will ever be, grub out 
the plants, roots and all, and pile them to dry ready for burning 
late in Winter—but only on a quiet day. 

One never thinks of the berried shrubs until Fall. Make a list 
of the ones liked best and order them for Spring planting. 


SN me ee we, we, we, we we, we, we 














Do You Seek Information? 


IF SO, USE THIS BLANK 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly tell me where I can obtain the following material 
(seeds, plants, bulbs, garden equipment, garden furniture, etc.) 


Oe Oe aa ee 88S fe ee Re Be @ Ee Oe Bie ee ee ee ee ae ae 1 Oe ee oe 
eC. Oe tO-86O/S £2 bee bh Oe we Se OS ESO Oe ee Oe Oe 6 OO BO 4 SSS 
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Wilson's O.K. Plant 
Spray has been nation- 


ally recognized as the supe- 
rior insecticide for over a quarter 
of acentury. It is equally effec- 
tive indoors or out-of-doors in 
protecting your flowers, plants, 
shrubs and evergreens against 
the ravages of destructive insect 
pests. 


Recommended by the Officers of 
The Garden Club of America. 
Half-pint 40c; Quart $1.00; 
Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 

















Trade Mark Regissered 


Then there is Wilson’s 
SCALE-O .. . the powerful 


dormant spray so necessary to the suc- 
cessful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs — 
even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold 


water . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons 
$9.00. 


Here is the secret of success with 


BOXWOOD 


From Conwell 

MALL, fibrous roots are carefully pre- 

served in digging — protected from the 
sun and from damage in transit—and gen- 
erous balls of earth are taken with every 
specimen—for root growth is the secret of 
success with Old English Boxwood. 

Your selection may be made from a large 
collection of fine Box here at our nurseries. 
We invite your inquiry. 





H.ERNEST CQNWELL 


BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











GOURDS FOR SALE 

$2.10 per dozen, postpaid 
MES. FRED H. LOVELAND 
Newton, Mass. 


20 Ruthven Road 








